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I like to believe that modern artists will not 
loiter to do the Middle Ages over again. If they 
have a lesson to learn from that period, it 1s the 
advantage of working directly on the material, 
that is on the pieces of glass themselves, and not 
prosaically copying sketches. Nothing is more 
harmful to art, whether it be architecture, sculp- 
ture or the other technical arts, than this separa- 
tion of the artist from the artisan. Thus one is 
deprived of all imagination, all liberty of inter- 
pretation, and of that most felicitous source of 
inspiration which is the direct handling of matter. 

PAUL CLAUDEL 

ie lL esive Listens: 


THR TEMPTATION OF SAINT ANTHONY (Detail) 
Joep Nicolas 
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The Schizophrenic Crisis of 
Scalion Lowland, a Stained Glass Addict, 
as ‘Told by Himself 


HIs Is HOW I met the famous Martin Jonathan 

Sharper, philanthropist, connoisseur and collector 

of modern art, and this is how he touched off a crisis 
in my life which brought me to the doorstep of the mad- 
house. 

It happened at a spectacular wedding reception at 
Sherry’s. The red-coated Park Avenue gypsies of Alexander 
Haas just had struck up “La Vie en Rose” and I danced 
with Mrs. Raleigh, who used to stage intellectual parties at 
her Waldorf Towers Apartment. At once she said to me: 
“Let’s go see Martin Sharper; you’ve got to meet him!”’ She 
took me to an important table where Bollinger brut was 
poured (in contrast with the lower grade tables, which had 
to settle for Great Western). There I was introduced to the 
mighty man by this formula: “Martin, dear, here is my 
friend Lowland, who is one of the very few people alive 
who knows how to make real stained glass.” I was puzzled 
by the word “real,” as if there existed also some kind of 
unreal stained glass (as in the case of the champagne). But 
I know that Mrs. Raleigh is a purist. 
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Anyway, her introduction worked like magic. Mr. 
Sharper drew a chair between himself and an imposing 
dowager, and this lady addressed me first: “Oh, Mr. Low- 
land, how perfectly delightful, so you must have discovered 
the secrets of the Middle Ages and you are going to revive 
the most glamorous of arts. Oh, I think of Shahtres, of 
course you know Shahtres, Mr. Lowland; my husband and 
I, we used to go there each time we were in Paris, and we 
actually shed tears, especially in the afternoon, when the 
sun goes low. Lam so glad my husband saw Shahtres many 
times before he died. Don’t you think that, really, there 1s 
absolutely nothing like Shahtres, or maybe the Grand 
Canyon? Did you see the Grand Canyon, Mr. Lowland?” 
I bashfully confessed that I never had a chance of getting 
farther west than St. Louis, Missouri, and then the lady 
insisted: “Now, then, you go and see the Grand Canyon; 
you will be inspired and you will make better windows.” 

At this point she was whisked away onto the dance floor 
for a dignified hesitation waltz, and I had the opportunity of 
my life: a chat with Martin Jonathan Sharper. 

He spoke to me as man to man, and how erateful I am 
when mighty people treat me in such a manner — almost 
as an equal. 

‘All this is quite nice,” said he, “but why the dickens 
do you make stained glass windows, of all things? Can’t 
you think of something more uptodate? You look much 
too intelligent to be a sort of Pleistocenic saurian, or a 
dodo, perpetuating anachronisms in our atomic age. What 
sort of things do you represent in your stained glass win- 
dows? All devotional riffraff, I presume.” He went on 
with a few shockingly sacrilegious quips about virgins, 
angels and disemboweled saints. I hastily swallowed a glass 
of champagne and composed myself. “I’ve got to beat him 
at his own game,” I thought. “I’ve got to sound modern.” 
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Something then happened between my brains and my 
bowels. Was it the champagne? Was it the devilish Magyar 
smile of the pop-eyed accordionist, who nodded conniv- 
ingly to me, as if he had seen me at all good parties? I do 
not know and I never will know, but it was as if the demon 
Belphegor talked through me, using my voice, about things 
which never before had occupied my mind. It was all lies 
and falsehood, but such clever, malicious lies, as certainly 
I never would have been capable of inventing myself. And 
my voice sounded like the voice of a fiend in a pulpit, deep 
and rich and insinuating, with velvety undertones and also 
some rasping sarcastic falsettos. It was between an incanta- 
tion and a prophecy and Mr. Sharper sat there spellbound, 
lost and carried away in the tentacles of this poisonous 
spiritual octopus. 

“Not at all, Mr. Sharper,” said I, “nothing devotional; 
of course nobody is anymore interested in that. The modern 
and living approach to stained glass windows is based upon 
a much deeper mystical feeling, this feeling which can 
make us understand that for instance in our age the George 
Washington bridge serves a higher, more universal religious 
purpose than the cathedral of Saint John the Divine. I 
shall go a step further, Mr. Sharper, and say that one cannot 
even think of modern stained glass without being aware of 
an universal, elementary revolution, which I am going to 
bring about in all fields of creative activity. ‘Till now, as 
you know, all construction has been done with inorganic 
matter, metal, stone, glass, plastics — or with organic matter 
which has ceased to be alive: like wood, hemp, pulp, etc. 
Now, did you ever notice that even our most amazing 
structures or mechanisms, although well calculated to bear 
all the occurring stresses in proportion to their dimensions, 
do not have half the strength which lives in a twig of a tree, 
a stalk of a sunflower, or in a spider’s leg — in short, in any 
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living organism or part thereof? Look at these long off- 
shoots of vines, these extremely thin tubes built of green 
organic matter, protruding for yards and yards at a sharp 
angle into the air, dressing themselves with magnificent 
resilience, braving wind and storm, the strongest things on 
earth as long as the sap keeps pulsating through their capil- 
laries. But cut off the flow of this feeding juice, of this life 
blood, and they will wither and shrivel up, they will decay 
and fall down, lifeless and without any resistance. The 
strength comes from the inflation of the tissues by a flowing 
liquid, which is pumped into them by a pump: a heart. 
Yes, Mr. Sharper, a heart; every plant, every living organ- 
ism, has one and its function is to inflate the tissues with 
living blood, which also lubricates and feeds these tissues. 
This, Mr. Sharper, is one great advantage which nature 
has on our antiquated structures, which we call modern, 
but which are not. We human beings should be ashamed 
for not having been bright enough, until now, to learn this 
lesson from organic creation. Everything would be more 
efficient, more beautiful and so much better if it were con- 
ceived in an artificially organic system, a capillary coales- 
cence with a life blood pulsating through it.” 


Mr. Sharper had his eyes half closed, his cigarette burnt 
his fingertips, then the tablecloth, and I went on: “Of 
course such a structure needs different cells for different 
functions: lung cells for ozonization, vulgarly called com- 
bustion; kidney cells for purification and elimination; 
stomach and intestinal cells for assimilation and metabo- 
lism. But all that is being made right now. You must have 
heard of the experiments of Professor Bellecombe in Mont- 
pellier, of de Graaff in Leyden, and of Rotpilz in Ziirich. 
You certainly have read about the astonishing feats of 
Ragal Sind Bagari and also about this amazing genius 
Stchtrapachnihow, with his synthetic pancreas and thymus 
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glands (may the Devil tear up that blasted Iron Curtain). 
The day is not far off when we can assemble all these in- 
gredients and it will be possible to preconstruct buildings, 
ships, planes, bridges and highways out of imitation organic 
matter with a minimum of material and a maximum of 
service, because it will all be irrigated and fed by a well 
balanced and saturated liquid, pumped through it by the 
atomic heart, yes, sir, a giant pumping and circulating sys- 
tem spanning the globe, driven by fission motors. In this 
way it will be possible to ship a forty-story building in a 
crate eight feet square and to inflate it in a matter of sixteen 
hours. Then, if the site proves unsatisfactory, deflate it 
again by reverse-pumping and move it by plane to New 
Zealand or Tanganyika. 

“You probably will object, now, that in nature there is 
this thing of predisposition of cell development, one of the 
main factors in creative evolution. However, Norbert 
Wiener has opened up the field of Cybernatics, of back- 
feeding and remote control, and in an analogous way it will 
be easy to indoctrinate certain cells for development in a 
certain way, others for predisposition to other purposes. 
Yes, Mr. Sharper, we have arrived at the eve and I am 
convinced that we will live through the dawn of the real 
redemption of mankind, its redemption from the inorganic 
tyranny, this indefinitely protracted iron age. You see now, 
Mr. Sharper, what I meant when I said that I have an 
entirely new approach to stained glass windows.” 

Here I paused and coughed discreetly. Mr. Sharper’s eyes 
now became disquietingly large, his arteries stood swollen 
on his forehead and he gulped two glasses of champagne 
with unrestrained voluptuousness. Then he grasped both 
my hands and said: “Stop talking about stained glass. What, 
for goodness’s sake, is stained glass compared to these 
magnificent projects? You and I are going to make the new 
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world, yes, brave new world, you and I. Tonight I am 
going to telephone to all the big fellows, you know, in 
Washington, in Chicago — in Princeton, in Harvard — and 
I will have you meet them all and you'll see. If I have to 
spend ten million on this, Pll do it. What do I care? If I 
don’t do it, somebody else is going to, and I do not want 
your ideas in the wrong minds. Where can I reach you?” 

So I wrote down some obscure addresses and unglorious 
telephone numbers and I left this great Mr. Sharper. I 
think I was just as much baffled as he was; I felt giddy and 
top heavy. I had impressed that great man and I now 
started believing that there might be some truth in the 
diabolical nonsense I had sold him. After all, he was a 
ereat man; if he believed in my visions, why should they 
not be true, or at least realizable to some extent? “Ten 
million,” he said! He, the patron of modern ideas, must 
know how nonsense can become sublime truth — even 
accepted as such by everybody. Didn’t he proudly treasure 
the polished brass eggs of Brancusi, the bathroom tiles of 
Mondrian, the wooden kidneys of Jean Arp, the unwalk- 
able canes of Giacometti, the Guitaflauts and nasophalluses 
of Picasso, the ectoplasms of Miro and many a sandy can- 
dripping of Jackson Pollock? He probably knows that all 
these things owe their prestige in great part to the fact that 
he collects them. So when you have many millions, you 
can afford to buy anything, and if you keep bragging about 
the beauty of your acquisitions they will turn into gold. 
Now this great man was going to build a new world 
around me! 

Four days went by during which I painted a Creation 
window with saurians, dodos and other animals, also a 
splendid Dormition with tears freely rolling over cheeks 
and driviling into Apostles’ beards. Then came a weekend 
with swimming and family reunions. Monday was spent on 
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Saint Anthony’s grueling temptations and on ‘Tuesday 
finally the telephone rang. Mr. Sharper’s secretary: “Every- 
thing has been arranged for next Friday night, nine o’clock 
at Mr. Sharper’s home.” I nearly kissed the secretary over 
the wire. That evening I dined on steak béarnaise and 
cherries jubilee and I filled the void with Clos de Vougeot. 

But next morning a familiar face stared at me from the 
pages of the New York Times and there was a headline: 
“New York Philanthropist, 74, dies at his home. Coronary 
Thrombosis death cause.” Martin Jonathan Sharper was 
gone. Where was the new world we were going to build? 
I heard him say again, ““Can’t you think of something more 
up to date than stained glass windows?” I had thought up 
a whole new world, but now he left me out in the cold. His 
organic matter that same Friday was incinerated and re- 
duced to inorganic ashes. After all, I was glad that I didn’t 
have to build that new world. I wasn’t sorry at all. The 
demon Belphegor was vanquished by Mr. Sharper’s passing 
away, and I returned to my windows. 

One day a letter came from Mr. Sharper’s son, Herbert 
D. Sharper. Could I come see him at the offices of Crooked, 
Nuts and Cuckoo, Attorneys at Law, of which he is a junior 
partner? I found him there talking into a dictaphone. 
When his “Yours very truly” had crept into the receptacle, 
a secretary brought him a large envelope, which he put 
upon his empty desk. When he spoke to me: “My father 
did not often go to Church, but he was a very pious man 
and he gave a lot of money to Saint Ethelbert’s Church. In 
the sanctuary of this church there is a window which should 
have stained glass. Could you make there a memorial 
window for my father?” I asked about the subject matter. 
Maybe the polished brass eggs, the Giacometti canes, or 
some Guitaflauts, or otherwise an original idea: Prome- 
theus, the eternal and therefore very modern prototype 
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of a tycoon (because tycoons have always stolen the fire 
from heaven). 

“Not at all, sir,said Herbert: Dy Sharper, 1) wantiiro 
nonsense. Look; this church is in the best Victorian 
gothic, let’s keep it that way; my father liked it. Isn’t there 
such a saint as Saint Martin?” 

“Of course,” I said, ‘‘splendid idea; Saint Martin on 
horseback, sharing his coat with a naked beggar — the very 
prototype of the philanthropist.” 

“Exactly, Mr. Lowland, that is what I am driving at. 
And now, Mr. Lowland, will you do me a favor: please let 
the features of Saint Martin have a good resemblance to my 
father’s. 

He opened the envelope. Out came twenty-three photo- 
graphs: Mr. Martin Sharper presiding over committees, 
presiding at banquets for charity, kissing beauty queens 
and movie stars (for charity, of course), Mr. Sharper with 
the President, with the grand duchess of Luxembourg, with 
Edith Piaff, with Milton Berle, etc., etc., etc. Also as 
honorary doctor of Princeton, Harvard, Stanford, Yale, 
Columbia, Johns Hopkins, etc., etc., etc. Also wielding the 
trowel as exalted Grand Master, thirty-third degree, wield- 
ing the gavel as chairman of the board of trustees of the 
A.L.C.T., wielding the baton at a benefit concert, while 
Stokowski benignly looked on. 

“Here is another thing. These are some shots of my 
father’s favorite horse, ‘Crepe Suzette,’ and then could you 
also put in this Dalmatian? He loved that Dalmatian, 
‘Nouche’.” I left with all the documents and it struck my 
mind that there was no document for the naked beggar. 
Of course I was going to be the naked beggar; very good 
idea. I lighted a pipe and took a cab to Saint Ethelbert’s. 
When I arrived, the sexton was doing the rounds, keys in 
hand, ready to close the House of the Lord. I told him that 
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I wanted to take a look at that window opening and he 
gave me five minutes. Indeed this was pure Victorian 
gothic — no vaults, no pillars, but a steep roof with a maze 
of richly ornamented oak beams. The window was a plain 
circular circle with no tracery; nothing could be more 
inspiring. I sat down in a pew to make some notes. I 
remember the sumptuous upholstery of those pews, very 
comfortable, all dark green velvet. 

I said goodby to the sexton, who closed the church for 
the night. I went home and started sketching. After dinner 
I searched for my pipe: nowhere. Then I recalled that I 
had been smoking it on my way to the church. It had been 
smouldering when I sat down in that pew and in order to 
make my notes I had put it down on the bench beside me. 
So I smoked a cigar. 

Next afternoon I ’phoned Mr. Herbert Sharper at his 
ofhce. I told him how happy I was at the prospect of 
making this rose window... . 

“Sorry,” he retorted, “didn’t you see the papers today? 
It is terrible, Saint Ethelbert’s burned down during the 
night — ghastly!” 

I put the telephone on the hook. “My pipe, My pipe!” 

“O quam inscrutabilia concilia tua Domine!” 

I looked into a mirror; I saw myself go green, livid 
ereen. I ran out into the street and around the block 
twenty-three times, talking aloud to myself, uttering the 
most appalling neologisms. The shoeshine, who saw me 
run by every three minutes, finally kept me standing: 
“Mistere de Lowelanne, you musta be gonna crazy or sick, 
you looka like a ghost, you looka like a fella who’s in love 
with the wrong girl. Whatsamat?”’ 

I took sleeping pills and some rum and went to bed. 
Then began the crisis. I do not know if I was asleep or if I 
dreamt all these things awake. Such nightmares! In the 
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corner of the room grew a giant horse of translucent syn- 
thetic matter inflated bya fission motor and on it sat Martin 
Jonathan Sharper all transparent. With a slicer he cut the 
lapels off his double-breasted and threw them to me. I, a 
naked beggar, knelt on a floor made of Mondrian tiles; my 
cruteh was a Giacometti cane, my scrip was made of brass 
Brancusi eggs and on my back I carried one of these phan- 
tom instruments, a Picassian Guitaflaut. Then the horse 
started belching; out of his mouth came a procession of 
Jean Arp kidneys and from the opposite end originated 
some well defined Miro-like ectoplasms. What was the name 
of the horse — “Crepe Suzette?” Not at all. I saw the horse 
take the most devilish shapes and on its belly appeared in 
flaming letters the name “Belphegor.” 

I ran away, frightened to death, and in complete dark- 
ness I arrived at a place filled with uproar and shrieking 
voices. I faintly remember, I couldn’t help it, I was 
slaughtering innocents. Then I fled to Egypt and slew 
Potiphar, I slept with the daughter of Pharoah, then I 
came back and poisoned Herod, that old swine. Salome 
served me some head cheese, which I refused to eat. I went 
straight to Pilate and told him: “You are one of these 
beastly non-objective idiots, you do not know what is the 
truth; TVll tell you the truth — you do not even exist!” 
That’s what I told him and I snapped my fingers at his 
crooked nose. I think he was a senior partner of that law 
firm. 

A plane carried me into the desert where I had arranged 
everything by remote control. There I succumbed to all 
the temptations which were meant for Saint Anthony, but 
I had myself reinflated by an atomic pump... . 

When finally I opened my eyes, I looked into the familiar 
face of a fellow stained glass addict who knows my troubles. 
He showed me a magazine printed in Antofagasta with re- 
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productions of some of my windows. The text explained 
that I had revived the secrets of the middle ages, that I had 
changed gold into pink, and silver into gold, that I was used 
to make all the windows of Shahtres, of York Minster and 
of Nuremberg (before the trials) and that soon I would 
come to Antofagasta. 

I asked if he believed all that and he said: “That is 
beside the point — but they do.” 

“All right, all right,” I said, “but tell me, do I look like 
a Pleistocenic saurian, or a dodo?” 

“T should say so,” was the answer, “but I have ordered the 
barber for you.” 


War Memorial Windows 


HE HILL SCHOOL at Pottstown, Pennsylvania, has 

set aside a distinguished room as a memorial to the 

valiant company who went forth from the school to 
serve their country in World War II. The names of these 
men are blazoned on the dark oak panelling of the walls. 
Tall traceried windows in a bay and adjoining walls admit 
a flood of light tempered by neighboring buildings and 
great trees, which cast everchanging patterns of sunlight 
and shadow over the glass designed and made by the 
Charles J. Connick Associates. 

The central theme is drawn from the Arthurian legend 
with related Biblical figures and symbolic representations 
of the various branches of the armed forces. 

The figure of the Angel of the Grail dominates the five 
central lancets of the bay, clothed in pure white and hold- 
ing aloft the veiled Grail. The surrounding nimbed doves 
are the traditional symbols of the Seven Gifts of the Spirit. 

Below, in brilliant ruby, is the figure of Galahad, the 
pure Knight, kneeling with his quest achieved. His com- 
panions in the neighboring lancets are Sir Launcelot and 
Sir Percival, mounted; and Sir Gawaine and Sir Bors, all 
bearing spears or swords, with their identifying arms 
inscribed on their shields. 

Above are the four major Archangels bearing their sym- 


WINDOW IN MemortAL F 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsyly 
Charles J. Connick Assoc 
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QUEST OF THE HoLy Gra, W AR MEMORIAL 
All Saints’ Church, Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 


Henry Lee Willet 


bols: Uriel with the flaming sun; Gabriel with the lily; 
Michael with scales and flaming sword; Raphael with 
pilgrim’s staff, fish and gourd. 

The lower tier is enriched with figures symbolic of the 
Coast Guard, the Army, the Air Force, the Navy and the 
Marine Corps. ; 

The text across the base is from the Morte Darthur of 
Sir Thomas Malory: “My Knights, and my servants, and 
my true children, which be come out of deadly life into 
spiritual life, I will now no longer hide me from you, but 
ye shall see now a part of my secrets and of my hidden 
things: now hold and receive the high meat which ye have 
so much desired.” 

The glass was dedicated by Dr. James I. Wendell, Head- 
master, at the Alumni Day exercises on May 12, a major 
event in the School’s celebration of its one hundredth 
anniversary. 

Henry Lee Willet combined Arthurian figures with 
incidents from the life of Our Lord in his three-lancet War 
Memorial window in All Saints’ Church, Wynnewood, 
Pennsylvania. Brief texts articulate the design and make it 
easy to identify the various events portrayed. ‘This window 
is inscribed across the base: “To the Glory of God and in 
loving memory of those of this Church who gave their all 
that this Quest shall not cease.” 
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The Artificial Lighting of 
Stained Glass 


By JOHN F. MAGUIRE, 
Lighting Engineer 


CCORDING to one school of thought, stained glass 
windows should never be lighted artificially. Almost 
every stained glass man is of this opinion — but 

there must be few who have not, at some time or other, 
been required to work out a lighting problem for a client. 
Glass men do not like artificial illumination — clients often 
do. The conflict is an old and familiar one. All we need 
say here is that if stained glass must be illuminated arti- 
ficially, it should be done so as to give maximum credit 
to a work of art. 

There are two aspects of window lighting: interior light- 
ing to make the window visible out-of-doors, and exterior 
lighting to heighten the effect of the glass indoors. The 
first is probably most often demanded today. Very few, if 
any, buildings with stained glass windows have sufficient 
general lighting inside to illuminate a window. Special 
lighting is usually necessary to make it visible from outside. 

Occasionally (and most glass men would readily under- 
stand such a situation) it is not only permissible but desir- 
able to light a stained glass window from the outside, and 
by day. With our cities becoming more crowded every 
day, it is sometimes n€cessary to have a stained glass 
window almost butted against another building, so that 
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little natural light can illuminate it. Under such circum- 
stances, artificial light is actually the means by which the 
artist-craftsman’s effects are obtained — the only means. A 
lighting problem of this nature should be considered in 
great detail and if possible an integrated solution worked 
out among the architect, stained glass man, and the hght- 
ing engineer. 

A less readily justified lighting problem is that of il- 
Juminating a window from the outside, at night. But 
aesthetic morality apart, the one thing that usually has 
stopped it is cost. Almost always elaborate riggings are 
necessary for securing high intensity sources. Even after 
the cost of installation and equipment is met, operation 
may be beyond the budget of most churches, for much 
power is necessary to do the job. 

For these reasons and because it is a complicated engi- 
neering problem to light windows effectively from outside 
at night, we are going to confine the discussion here to 
lighting stained glass from the inside at night, to daytime 
lighting of windows which do not receive natural light. 
and to lighting of stained glass for exhibition purposes. 

Four points must be considered in artificially lighting a 
stained glass window. These are: — 

1. Color of window 

2. Degree of translucency 

3. Location of source of light 
. Type of source 
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The dominant color in the window will determine the 
type of light source to be used. By type in this case is 
meant incandescent or fluorescent, or some other, and 
perhaps color filters. Although some windows do have a 
dominant color, most are made up of many colors, and 
consequently the light source that will create the best 
over-all effect must be used. 
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The degree of transparency is determined by color, 
density, and thickness of the glass. Some glass is almost as 
transparent as antique window pane, while other glass is 
so dense that almost no light is allowed to pass through. 
Again, the dominant glass of the window will determine 
the over-all degree of translucency, but in some cases 
specific areas must be treated individually in order to get 
a good over-all effect. For instance, a window may have 
both almost clear glass and very dark opal glass. Care- 
ful attention must be given in order to light both areas so 
that one will not detract from the other. 

If a window consists mostly of highly translucent, light 
colored pieces, a flood type of light source may be used. It 
should not be within the line of sight of the observer. 
Depending upon the degree of translucency of the window, 
it may be advisable to use a diffusing medium to intercept 
the light between the source and the window. If the 
window is almost clear, one of the following systems can 
be used successfully (Figs. 1-5): 
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Fic. 1. This shows the source just Fic. 2. This shows the source di- 
below the line of sight of the ob- rectly in the eyes of the observer. 
server. It will take more light to When this window is quite trans- 
illuminate the window shown here lucent, the source commands all of 
than it would in Fig. 2, but the the attention, thereby overpower- 
over-all effect is infinitely better, ing the window 
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Fic. 4. In some cases it might be 
easier to locate the light source and 
diffusing medium in this manner. 


Fic. 3. The diffusing medium can 
be any material which allows light 
to pass through just enough to 
create an illuminated panel. Thin 
white cloth, white paper, or stand- 
ard window shade may be used. 
It may be on a roller just like a 
shade and pulled only at night 
when the window is to be lighted. 
This would allow the window to be 
lighted by natural light during the 
day. 


Fic. 5. Sometimes when there is a 
light-colored ceiling or wall close 
to the window and in line of vision 
of the observer, this can be lighted 
and the diffused reflected light will 
pass through the window. 


Light is refracted in all directions when passing through 
an irregular, dense piece of glass (Fig. 6). 
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For this reason it is possible and usually necessary to 
use concentrated spots of light to penetrate an almost 
opaque window (Fig. 7). Since the light is scattered in all 
directions by the irregular stained glass, the location of 
the source of light is not so critical from the viewer’s stand- 
point as it is with clearer glass. In fact, for very dark 
windows it is necessary to have the source in direct line of 
sight of the viewer. Much more light is necessary to effec- 
tively illuminate a dense window than a clearer one. 


Ie, 7 Spot sources for piercing 
very dense colored window. 


Location of the source of li 


ght in the ideal spot is some- 
times not possible. 


In fact, the location is more often 
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dependent upon the physical characteristics of the church 
interior near the window. This is especially true in light- 
ing a chancel window. Generally one should start by 
determining the ideal place for the source, and then work 
out the problem from there. Often a special luminaire is 
designed for the purpose, but this is not always possible 
or necessary. Sometimes quite satisfactory locations can 
be found within the architectural elements, such as beams, 
arches, adjacent walls, etc. Existing lighting fixtures can 
often be fitted with flood or spot units without interfering 
with their original beauty or function. 

The two most practical types of light sources that are 
available today for illuminating stained glass are incan- 
descent and fluorescent. Since fluorescent light is a little 
more difficult to control in the beam, the most practical 
source for night lighting is incandescent. However, fluor- 
escent strips can be used quite successfully in lighting for 
daytime use and in exhibition lighting. 

As to the specific fixture to use, the field is really un- 
limited. There are manufactured today small and large 
flood and spot luminaires of many types. Also available are 
the very efficient and simply operated, self-contained, reflec- 
tor and projector lamps. These lamps are similar to the 
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automobile headlamp and are available in spot or flood 
units ranging from 75 watts to 750 watts. The most popu- 
lar ones are: 


Wattage Type Beam 
75 R-30 Spot 
15 R-30 Flood 
75 PAR-38 Spot 
75 PAR-38 Flood 

150 PAR-38 Spot 
150 PAR-38 Flood 
150 R-40 Spot 
150 R-40 Flood 
300 R-40 Spot 
300 R-40 Flood 
200 PAR-46 Spot 


These lamps can be used in simple housings and the 
effects obtainable from one or a combination are remark- 
able. Figure 8 shows examples of luminaires available. 

As we have said, the reason for lighting the window 
artificially is the lack of natural light because of some 
physical obstruction. That same obstruction usually means 
that the available space for the lighting is also limited. 
Quite often the limiting element is an adjacent building. 
When this is the case one of the solutions shown in Figures 
9 and 10 might be used. 

When all of the windows in a building are artificially 
lighted and a good job is done, it is very hard to tell that it 
is not natural light. Only when there are windows lighted 
both artificially and naturally in close proximity does it 
sometimes become disturbing. 

If all the windows are lighted naturally except one, that 
one window must be given very careful attention with 
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Fic. 9. This shows a window that 
must be lighted artificially. The 
adjacent wall should be painted 
white. The source of light may be 
either fluorescent or incandescent 
light strips. Care should be taken 
=e to shield the lamps from direct view. 


LIGHT 
STRIPS 


Fic. 10. Sometimes the wall or ob- 
struction is too far away to be used 
as a reflecting surface. Then a 
housing may be made which will 
serve both as a reflector and as a 
lamp holder. The light source may 
run around the window or just up 
the sides, depending upon bright- 
ness desired. ° Br 


respect to lighting in order to create somewhat the same 
effect as in the others. Studies should be made considering 
the direction the windows face, the angle of the sun’s rays, 
time of day when windows are generally viewed, etc. 

If, however, all of the windows in a room must be arti- 
ficially lighted except one or two, then it is advisable to 
light these remaining ones also artificially. While a hous- 
ing around a window may not look too good from the 
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outside, the uniformity of light from the inside allows 
for it. 

If, from the very beginning, it is known that the window 
is to be artificially lighted, the stained glass man and light- 
ing engineer can work together and create something that 
is a credit to both professions. The window should be 
created under the same light and physical conditions as it 
is to be finally used under. 

Museums often have stained glass that of necessity must 
be displayed where no natural light is available. Also 
stained glass exhibitions often are held where artificial 
light must be used. The problem presented here is much 
the same as in lighting from the outside in the daytime. 
However, more flexibility is usually possible in designing 
the housing for the lighting. In most cases a shadow box 
lighted with fluorescent or incandescent strips can be used 
effectively. Daylight fluorescent tubes with a few incan- 
descent lamps to bring out warm colors has proved to be 
efficient and the effect is pleasing. 


See 
aX IMGs Ik Tas te a simple shadow 
‘ box. The lamps May run com- 
if pletely around the glass or some- 
times just along the sides is ade- 
ce) GLASSP {e) quate. The reflecting wall may be 
painted flat white or lined with a 
material for specular reflections. The 
choice of material jis dependent 
upon the degree of translucency of 
the glass. Satin, white of course, is 
quite effective behind nearly clear 
windows. Crinkled — tin-foil gives 
somewhat the same result behind 
more dense glass. Both satin and 
the crinkled foil tend to liven the 


light as one moves slightly in view- 
es ing the stained glass, 


Committee Reports 


Education and Publicity 

The Committee met in Harold Rambusch’s office in 
New York on May 29. 

The layout of the four-page advertisement in Sweet's 
catalogue was settled. Everything is being carefully con- 
sidered for architect appeal and use. 

The chairman reported a most encouraging meeting in 
Washington with the American Federation of Arts in 
regard to the travel exhibit of stained glass. Definite plans 
for this exhibit were arrived at and were submitted to the 
Exhibition Committee of the American Federation of Arts 
in Philadelphia on May 31. 


Henry LEE WILLET, Chairman 


Membership Committee 

The following names of applicants are published for 
review by members. Opinions on their eligibility for mem- 
bership in the Association should be sent to the Secretary. 


For AssocriATE MEMBERSHIP 

Roy A. Calligan, 531 East Lloyd Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Proposed by George Hunt. 

Gilbert O. Decker, Fountain City, Wisconsin. Proposed 
by George Hunt. 

Eugene Margeraff, 2303 West McKinley Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Proposed by George Hunt. 

Reverend Francis J. Niesen, 707 East Harrison Street. 
Kokomo, Indiana. Proposed by George Hunt. 

William Ritchie, 824-837 First National Bank Building, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. Proposed by George Hunt. 

GerorceE Hunt. Chairman 
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Notes and Comment 


War-shattered Glass Used 

The usual fate of stained glass fragments from the war- 
damaged churches of Europe is to be brought home as 
souvenirs by aesthetically-minded soldiers — and for ever 
after to be lost from sight in a dusty shoebox in the attic. 

It is all the more gratifying, then, to report that DeaWe 
Harland, an Associate Member of the Association and the 
proprietor of ‘“Hobbicrafts” at New Dorp, Staten Island, 
N. Y., has been able to rescue many such fragments and has 
incorporated them in sixteen windows which he created, 
over a period of fifteen years, for the Community Church at 
Oakwood Heights, S. I. Mr. Harland is seventy years old 
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A WINDOW MADE 
FROM FRAGMENTS OF 
WAR-SHATTERED 
EUROPEAN 
CATHEDRALS AND 
CHURCHES 
T. W. Harland 


and has been interested in stained glass as a hobby since 
the age of fifty-five. 

One of his sixteen windows is reproduced here. Of it 
Mr. Harland writes: “It contains fragments of stained elass 
from 86 British and European Cathedrals and Churches 
wrecked during World Wars I and II. The glass was 
salvaged by Service Men friends of the hobbyist and him- 
self, either during or after the fighting. The window is 
7’ x 5’. The blue background glass is domestic cathedral. 
A diagram is placed nearby which gives the sources of the 
glass. Ninety per cent. of the glass used was salvaged from 
all sorts of places and reused.” 


Beware of This Kiln Salesman 


Members of the Association who are thinking of getting 
new kilns should be warned that an individual claiming 
to be a kiln manufacturer has approached various members 
of the craft recently, and that his performance does not con- 
form to his promises — to say the legal least. He is a smooth 
talker and obviously knows the subject well. ‘The names of 
well-known craftsmen are liberally sprinkled through his 
discourse. It has been found, however, that he has no 
financial integrity and he has, indeed, been detected in 
actually dishonest deals. If you are considering the pur- 
chase of a kiln, it is strongly recommended that you deal 
with an established firm or check financial references 
carefully. 


Art Sacré 


An exhibition of French modern religious art and archi- 
tecture was presented during April in the Yale University 
Art Gallery. It will later be shown in many parts of the 
country. Included were architectural photographs and 
models, stained glass, paintings, water colors, graphic arts, 
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sculpture, tapestries, sacred vessels, enamels, metalwork and 
vestments. 

It is an exciting show and one worth taking some trouble 
to see. Its goodness rather than its foreigness will be re- 
membered and you must be cold-hearted indeed if you do 
not leave with the resolve to have some part in a similar 
exhibition if the opportunity should ever be presented. 

Jean Barillet has two lancets with the Annunciation as 
their subject. The large and compelling Christ Bound by 
Paul Bony uses color far beyond the range of the traditional 
palette. The Pieta of Jacques Le Chevallier composed 
within a small rose is restrained and interesting for its 
painting. Two examples of “gemmeau” by Jean Crotti, 
Christ in Majesty and Christ on the Cross, are fiercely 
intense in color. They are rather cabinet pieces than archi- 
tectural. Mme. Herbert-Stevens exploits the potentialities 
of etching and staining on a single pane of blue flashed 
glass. The result is a spontaneous sketch but without tire- 
some studied casualness. Max Ingrand is represented by a 
Saint John. Four sketches by Fernand Leger for windows 
in the church at Audincourt are difficult to imagine trans- 
lated into glass, while sketches by Alfred Manessier for 
windows in the church at Brezeux are perfectly glassy and 
abstract. 

The bold, direct painting should be noted and the sensi- 
tive choice of color, which suits the rather thin French glass, 
prompts some thought on our use of the more brilliant 
antiques. 

The exhibition is sponsored by the Direction Générale 
des Relations Culturelles, Paris, and the Cultural Division 
of the French Embassy, New York; initiated by the Yale 
University Art Gallery; presented under the auspices of the 
Liturgical Arts Society and circulated by the American 
Federation of Arts. 
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Carew Window Wins Prize 


A fresh and imaginative window entitled “Pieta,” by 
Associate Member Helen Carew, was awarded the Studio 
Shop Prize in the recent forty-first annual exhibition of 
the Associated Artists at the Carnegie Institute in Pitts- 
burgh. Commenting on the exhibition, the artist wrote: 
“T was pleased to find an awakening to our craft by laymen 
and other artists. So often we are thought to be lurking 
in the shadow of Medievalism, and it would be a sorry 
thing if architects took advantage of modern ventilating 
progress to the extent that they no longer included 
windows in their buildings. Contemporary stained glass 
has been an exciting field and can be equally so to others, 
as spectators.” 


Publications of Interest 


THe ProsBL—eM OF ENGLAND’s Historic CHuRCHES. Mow- 
bray, London. 6s. This report contains a chapter on 
Stained Glass of Today, and a survey of books devoted to 
church building and furnishing published between 1947 
and 1950. 

REGINALD BELL 1886-1950 ArTisT IN STAINED GLass. The 
Studio, May, 1951. Contains seven illustrations from car- 
toons and glass. 

More Apout Assy. The Catholic Art Quarterly, Pentecost, 
De 


Henry Hunt, 1868-1951 


Henry Hunt, a Life Member of the Stained Glass Asso- 
ciation of America, died at his home in Gibsonia, Pennsyl- 
vania, on May 10, at the age of eighty-three. 

In more ways than mere age, Mr. Hunt was one of the 
elders of the stained glass craft in America. He served his 
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apprenticeship in London but more than fifty years ago he 
came to America to manage the firm of Leake and Green 
in Pittsburgh. In 1906 he formed his own shop, under the 
name of Henry Hunt Studios, in the same city. He was 
active in the affairs of the firm until retirement in 1936 and 
since that time the Henry Hunt Studios have been operated 
by two of his sons. 

For many years Henry Hunt was one of the most widely 
known figures at conventions of the Stained Glass Associa- 
tion, and he wrote frequent articles for the Association’s 
publications, back in the days when it was known as The 
Bulletin. 

Surviving Mr. Hunt are his widow, Mrs. Honor Keene 
Hunt; three sons, George, James and Franklin: four daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Martha Morris, Mrs. Honor Walter, Mrs. Marion 
Blenko and Mrs. Dorothy Greer; and two sisters, Mrs. 
John Fahnestock and Mrs. Orissa Miller. 
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JAMES SHELDON 


MEMBERSHIP 


ALIFORNIA 
Eeetican Art Glass Company 
7420 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
roadw ay Stained and Leaded Glass 
ompany 
8924 South Broadway, 
-lore Glass Studio 
3714 Fletcher Drive, Los Angeles 
udson Studios 
200 South Avenue, Los Angeles 66 
.os Angeles Art Glass Company 
245 South Western Avenue, Los Angeles 
-eorge Merrill & Associates 
314 North Robertson Boulevard, 
_ Los Angeles 36 

Vallis Wiley Studio 
_ 134 West Colorado Street, Pasadena 1 
sentury Stained Glass Studios 
157 Fillmore Street, San Francisco 
shurch Art Glass Studios 
359 Waller Street, San Francisco 
ummings Studio 
475 Eeancisca Street, San Francisco 
fONNECTICUT 
en R. Howard 
» Kent 

LLINOIS 
Jinton Glass Company 

2100 South Union Avenue, Chicago 
yrehobl Brothers Art Glass Company 
) 2847 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 
1. Eberhardt & Company 
_ 2409 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
rianinni & Hilgart 
' 1359 North Noble, Chicago 
.ar] Hackert, Inc. 
| 215 West Ohio Street, Chicago 10 


INDIANA 
pity Glass Specialty, Inc. 
| 2124 South Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne 
Japitol Glass Company, Inc. 
' 482 South Missouri Street, Indianapolis 


KENTUCKY 

slum Ornamental Glass Company 
401 East Market Street, Louisville 

AARYLAND 


Miller Art Glass Studio 
855 North Howard Street, Baltimore 


Los Angeles 
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SPRING 1951 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Wilbur Herbert Burnham 

1126 Boylston Street, Boston 
Charles J. Connick Associates 

9 Harcourt Street, Boston 
John Terrance O’Duggan 

116 St. Botolph Street, Boston 
Reynolds, Francis and Rohnstock 

1 Washington Street, Boston 
Carroll E. Whittemore 

16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8 
Francesco Ruocco Studio 

123 Water Street, Haverhill 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Stained Glass Works 

4831-33 Fort Street, Detroit 
Grand Rapids Art Glass Company 

Fulton and Front Streets, Grand Rapids 
MINNESOTA 
Gaytee Studios, Inc. 

225 South 5th St., Minneapolis 
Dennis G. O’Brien 

1124 South 3rd Street, Minneapolis 
Minneapolis Art Glass Company 

616 South 3rd Street, Minneapolis 
Weston & Leighton 

445 Sexton Building, Minneapolis 
Saint James Kiln 

152 East 5th Street, St. Paul 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City Art Glass Works 

2002 Indiana, Kansas City 
Saint Joseph Art Glass Works 

806 North 2nd Street, St. Joseph 
Emil Frei, Inc. 

3934 South Grand Boulevard, St. Louis 
Jacoby Art Glass Company 

822 Wilmington Avenue, St. Louis 11 
Unique Art Glass Company 

312 North 17th Street, St. Louis 
Seele Art Glass Company 

1631 Jonquil Drive, Webster Groves 
NEW JERSEY 
B. F. Biehl 

261 West Graisbury Avenue, Audubon 
Edward W. Hiemer & Company 

140 Wabash Avenue at Crooks, Clifton 
James A. Bosland 

110 North 2nd Street, Paterson 


Payne-Spiers Studio, Inc. 

49-54 East 13th Street, Paterson 4 
J. & R. Lamb Studios 

46 West Clinton Avenue, Tenafly 


NEW YORK 
Ave Maria Stained Glass Studio 

541-545 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 
F. G. Wiedemann Stained Glass Studio 

19044 — 99th Avenue, Hollis 7, 

Long Island 
Joep Nicolas 

50 Raymond Street, Islip 
A, L. Brink 

165 East 88th Street, New York 
vaprato Studio, Inc. 

104-112 East 25th Street, New York 
George Durhan & Son 

210 East 35th Street, New York 
Alice D, Laughlin 

825 Fifth Avenue, New York 21 
Rambusch Decorating Company 

40 West 13th Street, New York 11 
Hans Rohlf 

521 Saint Ann’s Avenue, New York 55 
Joseph ‘Tierney 

28 East 22nd Street, New York 
Nicholas Wagner 

228 West Broadway, New York 13 
Zettler Studios, Inc. 

26 East 11th Street, New York 13 
Local Association, Twelve Studios 
Pike Stained Glass Studios 

145 St. Paul Street, Rochester 
Henry Keck 

1010 West Genesee Street, Syracuse 
Joseph C. Mazur 

Sturgeon Point Road, Derby, Buffalo 


NORTH CAROLINA 


High Point Glass & Decorative Company 
High Point 


OHIO 
Grau Art Glass Company 

Ravine and Warner Streets, Cincinnati 
G. C. Riordan & Co. 

324 East 3rd Street, Cincinnati 2 
Poremba Stained Glass Studio 

2675 Grand Avenue, Cleveland 4 
John W. Winterich & Associates 

3648 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
Associated Art Glass Studios 

698 Harmon Avenue, Columbus 
H. E. Helf 

214 Oak Street, Columbus 
Robert M. Metcalf & Associates 

Yellow Springs 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
D’Ascenzo Studios 

1602 Summer Street, Philadelphia 3 
Mrs. P. H. Balano 

242 Harvey Street, Philadelphia 44 
Quaker City Stained Glass Works 

534 North 6th Street, Philadelphia 
P. J. Reeves & Company 

6136 Cedar Avenue, Philadelphia 43 
Uhrig Brothers 

3039 North 5th Street, Philadelphia 
Willet Stained Glass Company 

3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 
Henry Hunt Studios 

114 Wabash Street, Pittsburgh 20 
Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios 

Warden and McCartney Street N.E., 

Pittsburgh 20 


TENNESSEE 


Foster Art Glass Company 
2361-95 Rossville Boulevard, Ghattano 


VIRGINIA 
Virginia Art Glass Company 
12 North 14th Street, Richmond 


WISCONSIN 


Conrad Schmitt Studios 

1325 South 48rd Street, Milwaukee 14 
Enterprise Art Glass Works 

829 West Michigan Street, Milwaukee 
T. C. Esser Company 

3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 
Gavin Mirror & Art Glass Works, Inc. 

1010 North Water Street, Milwaukee 
Wagner Brothers 

2001 Clybourn Avenue, Milwaukee 
Conrad Pickel Studios 

Box 287, Route No. 4, Waukesha 


WASHINGTON 
Nyson Glass Company 

719 24th Street, North, Seattle 
Anto Rez 

1204 Minor Avenue, Seattle 1 


CANADA 
Nincheri Studios 

1832 Boulevard Pie TX, Montreal 
Colonial Art Glass Studios 

1191 Gladstone Avenue, Ottawa 


MEXICO 

Ramon Montana 
Casa Montana, Apartado 92, 
‘Torreon, Coah 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Nancy Alexander 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Mrs. L. W. Almy 
Arvada, Colorado 
Anthony J. Annechini 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Sister Rose Aurelia, C.S.J. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Henry S. Barth 
Chicago, Illinois 
Erna Bendheim 
Palisades, New Jersey 
S. A. Bendheim 
New York, N.Y. 
Mrs. S. A. Bendheim 
New York, N.Y. 
Mrs. Henry A. Blake 
West Newton, Massachusetts 
Richard Blanck 
New York, N.Y. 
W. H. Blenko 
Milton, West Virginia 
Mrs. W. H. Blenko 
Milton, West Virginia 
William Blenko, Jr. 
Milton, West Virginia 
Mrs. William Blenko, Jr. 
Milton, West Virginia 
Clarence H. Boettcher 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Ernest Bonanno 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Archie Boverassa 
Chicago, Illinois 
David Bramnick 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
James Brettingen 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Stephen Bridges 
Pleasantville, New York 
E. Elizabeth Bruder 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr. 
Melrose, Massachusetts 
Frankie Byrne 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Mrs. William D. Cairns 
Pasadena, California 
Erasmo Calvani 
Caracas, Venezuela 
Helen Carew 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Anne M. Carroll 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Gabriel Cartwright 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Rev. Robert Chafee 
Jasonville, Indiana 
Joseph G. Cincik 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Mrs. Charles J. Connick 
Newtonville, Massachusetts 
Peter M. Cooney 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Mrs. Vivian C. Cummings 
Belvedere, California 
Fred R. Dandeneau 
Chicago, Illinois 
Raymond A. DeHaven 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
John E. Donaldson 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Frederick S. Duncan 
New York, N.Y. 
James Egan 
St. Lowis, Missouri 
Mildred Z. Eves 
New York, N.Y. 
Jose Fernandez 
Monterrey, Mexico 
Mrs. Kenneth E. Fields 
Washington, D.C, 
John Foster 
Mill Valley, California 
Joseph A. Freney 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Victor F. Fullman 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
William J. Garbini 
San Francisco, California 
Francis S. Gates 
Hingham, Massachusetts 
Marguerite Gaudin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Albert A. Gerlach 
Portland, Oregon 
Bertram L. Gilbert 
Chicago, Illinois 
Norbert W. Graves 
Berkeley, California 
Bernard O. Gruenke 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
George Gugert 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Hannah F. Gustavson 
Glendale, California 
Mrs. Karl Hackert 
Chicago, Illinois 


Robert T. Halbrook 
San Francisco, California 
Isabel Hall 
New York, N.Y. 
Rey. Jesse Halsey 
Chicago, Illinois 
Rev. L. K. Hannum 
Ossining, New York 
Richard E. Hanser 
Winona, Minnesota 
Thomas W. Harland 
Staten Island, New York 
John W. Hathaway 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
William Henning 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Richard I. Heule 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Albrecht Holz 
Paterson, New Jersey 
M. C. Hoss 
Kokomo, Indiana 
Mrs. George Hunt 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
William R. Jack 
Lexington, Massachusetts 
Anthony Jankowski 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Alexander D. Jeffries 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
D. Taylor Keliock 
Ballarat, Vic., Australia 
John A. Kevorkian 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
William Kielblock 
Columbus, Ohio 
Ernest Kotzian 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
Rene Laberge 
Quebec, Canada 
Jobn Lahovin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Katherine Lamb 
Cresskill, New Jersey 
Sylvain LeDeit 
San Jose, California 
Frederick L. Leuchs 
Brooklyn, New York 
Mrs. Ruth Levy 
Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Dante Lorti 
Englewood, New Jersey 
Carleton G. Macdougald 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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R. McGill Mackall 
Baltimore, Maryland 
‘Trovatore Mainini 
Quincy, Massachusetts 
Joseph Mayer 
St. Lowis, Missouri 
Franklin X. McCormick 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Rey. Michael McInerney, 0.s. 
Belmont, North Carolina 
R. Douglas McLundie 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
Charles H. Meyer 
Brooklyn, New York 
James Mills 
Paden City, West Virginia 
Christine Northrop | 
Pass Christian, Mississippi 
Mrs. Frances B. O’Duggan 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Rollin F. Officer 
Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. Willemina V. Ogtrop 
Berkeley, California 
James J. O’Hara 
Rochester, New York 
Leo R. O'Neill 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Edward M. Parrish 
Richmond, Virginia 
J. Paterson 
Toronto, Canada 
Harry Pedersen 
New York, N.Y. 
Talbert B. Preuit 
Portland, Oregon 
Edmund J. Prondzinski 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Walter W. Pymn 
Si. Joseph, Michigan 
Robert Rambusch 
New York, N.Y. 
Harold T. Rams 
San Antonio, Texas 
John G. Ramsden 
Toronto, Canada 
William L. Ranton 
Greenville, Ohio 
Paul N. Rectenwald 
Bridgeville, Pennsylvania 
Jacob A. Renner 
Paterson, New Jersey 
E. Fred Reusche 
Newark, New Jersey 
F. Warren Riley 
Paterson, New Jersey 


C. D. Rossbach 

Chicago, Illinois 
Mrs. Eleanor G. Ryan 

Squantum, Massachusetts 
Adolfo Saenz 

San Jose, Costa Rica 
Rudolph R. Sandon 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Maurice S. Schlosser 

Far Rockaway, New York 
Michael Schmitt 

Chicago, Illinois 
M. D. Schoenbeck 

Winona, Minnesota 
Lloyd Sherer 

Fresno, California 
Edwin J. Sharkey 

Glenside, Pennsylvania 
Lloyd C. Sherer 

Fresno, California 
Harry Simmons 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Ellen Simon 

New York, N.Y. 
Francis P. Smith 

Atlanta, Georgia 
Thomas Snyder 

Newark, Ohio 
Thomas B. Snyder 

Elmhurst, Illinois 
George W. Sotter 

Holicong, Pennsylvania 


Henry Steinisch 

Peekskill, New York 
Frank Swartzlander 

Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
Duncan N. Terry 

Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
A. J. Timler 

Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Bernard R. Townley 

North Plainfield, New Jersey 
Mrs. Helen Turley 

Arlington, Virginia 
Rey. John E. Wallace 

Springfield, Massachusetts 
Sam Walsh 

New York, N.Y. 
E. Crosby Willet 

Ambler, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Henry L. Willet 

Ambler, Pennsylvania 
Perry M. Williams 

Winona, Minnesota 
Yvonne Williams 

Toronto, Canada 
William J. Wilner 

Jamesville, Virginia 
George E. Wilson 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
D. E. Woerner 

Rochester, New York 
Stanley W. Worden 

Syracuse, New York 


A North AND VERY REAL OPPORTUNITY in prosperous and expanding 
AA Northwest is presented through illness-enforced retirement, after forty years 
in leaded and stained glass business. 


An extraordinary and unusually extensive stock in variety and volume of 
European and Domestic cathedrals, opalescents, flashes, pots and antiques. 


A large group of German and English rondels and Norman slabs, old and rare 
painted and stained specimen glasses, cut and polished jewels in square and 
round rosettes, etc., in all colors and sizes, ninety-five percent of which were 
imported from Europe prior to 1885, altogether believed to be largest group of 
unsurpassed quality extant. 


Also several tons of lead and zinc cames, reinforcing steel in standard sizes, 
solder, tin and scrap lead, with an English mill with moulds and dies for 
making handmade came leads and solder. 


Two metal saws, two metal benders, two steel bar cutters, sandblast equip- 
ment complete, all with motors and attachments, gas stoves, coppers, electric 
soldering irons, rules, cutting squares, and necessary tools to equip up to 
fifteen-man shop. Hight benches up to six by twelve feet, factory made tops, 
excellent condition. All above to be sold in one lot. 


The stability and remarkable growth of the Pacific Northwest and its market 
area, plus the inherent opportunity in this offering, present challenge to trained, 
ambitious, leaded and stained glass men of moderate means to survey thoroughly 
and vigorously investigate this extraordinary business opportunity. 


Address: R. E. NYSON, 719 24th Avenue North, Seattle 2, Washington 


Ten-inch tilting arbor floor saw, one-horse motor; fourteen-inch bench drill, 
twelve speed; ten-inch lathe, sixteen speed; twenty-four-inch jig saw, four 
speed; all with motors, tools, drills, chucks, attachments, etc. All are Delta 
production quality or better and in new condition. Office equipment, safe, 
desks, files, etc., are also available. 


ee ————— 


LEO POPPERS Cw Ore 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


CHANCE’S 
Broad Reeded, Chevron Reeded, Flemish 


OPALESCENT GLASS 


CATHEDRAL 


Hammered, Smooth 


Granitic, rippled and other pattern glasses 
Sheet glass and Antique sheet glass in 
white, tints and colors 


ANTIQUE GLASS 
Chance’s English Antique, German Antique 
Reamy Antique, Celtic, Venetian 


Heaton’s vitreous permanent glass stainers’ colors 
Flashed opal, Bluelite, Amberlite, 


rondels, slabs, bullions 


FLASHED SHEET AND POT METALS 
Ruby, Blue, Yellow, Purple, Green, Opal 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


LENO) PRONE TE Nee So SSOUNIS 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


FLUTED BELGIAN OPAL 
Clear Only Single and Double 


SANDED RUBY 
ENGLISH DOUBLE ROLLED 
Whites, Tints, and Colors 


Crackled glass 


GENUINE ENGLISH CROWN 
GLASS 


Copper foil, imitation cut jewels, pressed jewels, 


glass rods, lead ornaments 


We are continually receiving special glass for windows, 
lamp shades, tilings, photographic, optical, electrical, 


and all mechanical and scientific uses 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


CATHEDRAL GLASS 
OPALESCENT GLASS 


Oe FIFTY YEARS of experience 
in the manufacturing of cathedral 
and opalescent glass has given us 
an understanding and appreciation 
of the problems involved in the 
creation of stained glass work, assur- 
ing you of the most careful selection 


and matching of colors. 


Your inquiries will receive our per- 


sonal and prompt attention. 


KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Eastern Representatives with Complete Stock 
S. A. BENDHEIM COMPANY 
16 Horatio Street * New York, N. Y. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


S. A. Bendheim Company 


16 HORATIO STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Off Eighth Avenue and 13th Street 


Antique Glass 


CATHEDRAL OPALESCENT 
COLORED SHEET — Pot and Flashed 
OPAL — Pot and Flashed TINT GLASS 
ENGLISH CROWN BULLIONS 
RONDELS NORMAN SLABS 


SHEET and MARINE ANTIQUES 


PATTERN SCISSORS FOR STAINED GLASS WORK 


Sole Representatives for 


BLENKO ANTIQUE GLASS 


Eastern Representatives for 


KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 
Large and Well Assorted Stock in New York 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


The PAUL WISSMACH 
GLASS CO., Ine. 


Manufacturers of 


Opalescent Rippled 

Double Rolled Flemish 

Hammered Cathedral Moss 
Neo-Flash 


Seedy and Single Rolled Marine Antique 


Special Cast White Opal, Used for Signs, 
Lighting Effects, etc. 


Double Rolled, Single Rolled and Seedy 
Made to Stand Fire 


ALL MADE IN THE U.S. A. 


ONS) 


General Office and Factory: 
Paden City, West Virginia 


New York Office * .11 East 44th Street 


Producers of the Greatest Variety of Rolled Colored 
Sheet Glass 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


WE DESIRE to emphasize the fact that we are the Sole 
Selling Agents for, and carry in stock the complete line of 


HANCOCK’S 
CELEBRATED GLASS COLORS 


ATMOSPHERIC PROOF 


Known so to be from successful use over a period of more than one 


hundred years. Made by 


MESSRS. JAMES HANCOCK & SON 
(Diglis Ceramic Art Color Works) Worcester, England 


TRACING BROWN No. 1 UMBER BROWN 
BISTRE BROWN RED, for flesh, etc. 
TRACING BLACK No. 61 ANCIENT BROWN 


Packed in one-pound sealed packages bearing the Hancock 
Label as well as our own: None genuine unless so packed. 


We also offer 
A COMPLETE LINE IN ALL COLORS 
Black, Brown, Blue, Green, Ruby, etc., of 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 


Our SILVER STAIN, ORANGE INTENSE, can be used 
on all kinds of glass. 


FRENCH BRUSHES, ENGLISH STIPPLERS, 
BLENDERS, OILS, MEDIUMS, ETC. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. REUSCHE & CO. 


Factory and Mailing Address 
2-6 LISTER AVENUE NEWARK, N. J. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


BUY AMERICAN MADE GLASS 


BLENKO GLASS COMPANY 


MILTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Blenko Antique 


Patented May 4, 1926 
Norman Slabs * Spun Rondels | 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 
Ss. A. BENDHEIM COMPANY 
16 Horatio Street, New York, N. Y. 


CAME LEAD 


WIRE SOLDER ¢ SHEET LEAD 


GLASS COLORS GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 
Vinegar Tracing Black #1 SMOOTH ELECTRO-PLATED 
Without Gum. 1/16 x 3/16 
Bister-Brown #1 1/8 x 1/4 
Grey-Green #] 1/8 x 3/8 
1/8 ¥ 1/2 


WHITE METAL ROLLING & STAMPING CORP. 


80 MOULTRIE STREET ° BROOKLYN 22, N. Y. 
All Came Lead & Solder made from Virgin Metals 


Write for Catalogue 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


OSS SAG inte SONS cic 


Manufacturers of 


Ventilators and Casements 


for Church Windows 


512-520 SOUTH WASHTENAW AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL 
METALLIC 
SASH CO. 


1510-12 FULTON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
A Perfect Ventilator at Last 


THE 
WEATHERTIGHT 
SPECIAL 


(Patented October 27, 1917) 


Made exclusively by us, and con- 
ceded by those who have seen it, to 
be the best ventilator on the market. 


WE LEAD, OTHERS FOLLOW 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


Iron Casements 


Ceiling Lights, Domes 
J. Marquees, Ete. 


; ; Le Over 40 Years Experience 
Manufacturer of the Finest 


CHURCH VENTILATORS Double Double Ventilator 


118 RIDGE STREET 
NEW YORK 2, N. Y. 


Single Ventilator 


, 


Outside Frame 244” x 1” x 35" 
Inside Frame 214” x #;” 


BUNKER HILL LEAD CAMES 


“The Best in the West” 


MANUFACTURED BY 
NORTHWEST LEAD COMPANY 


Seattle 4 Los Angeles 21 San Francisco 4 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


A quarterly devoted to the arts at the service of the Catholic Church. 
It is the official organ of the Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., which 
was founded in 1928. The Society is not operated for profit. 
In its pages have appeared articles and illustrations dealing with the planning, 
building, and decoration of churches: the renovating of existing buildings; the 


design and execution of sacred vessels, vestments, and statuary; also with music 
and other matters which are subject to liturgical usage. 


Clergy, laity, artists — all can benefit from reading this quarterly. It is the only 
one of its kind in English, 


Yearly subscription is THrer Doruars. 

A descriptive booklet will be mailed on request. 

LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY, INC. 
7 EAST 42 STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
i 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


CHICAGO METALLIC SASH CO. 
are 2112 Ogden Avenue, Chicago 


MEAPNCURE ACCA UR EER Ss) “Or 


Pia MoOULDINGS FOR GLASSWORK 
GALVANIZED oes, POE Das) RES. ti 


a Ws 


Y// / 


Shui TAIN D STA TNE ESS] St EL 
MOULDINGS FOR MODERN DECORATION 
META COVERED WOOD MOULDINGS 


Write for Catalog 


NEW AND IMPROVED 
GLASS STAINERS’ COLORS 


DRAKENFELD’S BISTRE BROWN ~ E-402 
DRAKENFELD’S UMBER BROWN _ E-403 
DRAKENFELD’S TRACING BLACK E-40] 
DRAKENFELD’S TRACING BLACK 2272 
DRAKENFELD’S DEEP BLACK D-436 
DRAKENFELD’S ANCIENT BROWN E.404 
DRAKENFELD’S ANCIENT BROWN E.-405 
DRAKENFELD’S AMBER STAINS 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., Ine. 
45-47 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


RELIABLE SOURCES OF SUT ig | 


Insertion for Non-advertisers, $3.00 per issue 


COLORS AND ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 45-47 Park Place, 
New York. 

L. Reusche & Co., 2 Lister Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York. 

Pottery Arts Supply Div., 2554 Greenmount 
Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 


Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 2112 Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GLASS 

S. A. Bendheim Co., 16 Horatio Street, 
New York City. 

Blenko Glass Co. (formerly Eureka Glass 
Co.) , Milton, W. Va. 


Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, W. Va. 


CAME LEAD 
White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Northwest Lead Company, 2700 Sixteenth 
Avenue, Southwest, Seattle 4, Wash. 


GLASS, JEWELS AND NOVELTIES 

S. A. Bendheim Co., 16 Horatio St., New 
York City. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 148-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 


The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Pac 
City, W. Va. | 
| 
COLORED GLASS FOR SIGNS, ETC. 
S. A. Bendheim Co., 16 Horatio St., N 
York City. 
Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo 
Indiana. 
Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St 
New York City. 
‘The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Pa 
City, W. Va. 


GERMAN ANTIQUE GLASS 

S. A. Bendheim Co., 16 Horatio St., N 
York City. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St. 
New York City. 


KILNS 


Pottery Arts Division, 2554 Greenmou 
Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


METALLIC SASH SUPPLIES 


Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 2112 Ogden | 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


SOLDER 

White Metal Roiling & Stamping Co 
80-84 Moultrie Street, Brooklyn, N. Y- 

Northwest Lead Company, 2700 Sixteen 
Avenue, Southwest, Seattle 4, Wash. — 


| 
VENTILATORS 


Rossbach & Sons, Inc., 512-520 South 
Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, II]. 

National Metallic Sash Co., 1510-12 Fults 
St., Chicago, Il. | 


J. Sussman, 118 Ridge Street, New York 
NEY. | 


| 


